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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. cut off, though still visibly allied to it by their | tian enterprise among the natives, and filled the 
colour ; while from the same colour and other | hearts of its ardent friends with that distress, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. qualities, even when kindly treated, they were | which the good feel, when the auticipations of 


Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | Tegarded with little respect by the generality | pious benevolence are defeated.” 

hereatiesintadind Dicundate wastuhh be of the white colonists, who considered them} “The English soon began to regard [the 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, rather as children and inferiors than as men | converts] with stern suspicion and angry ap- 
; and equals, Yet the missionary work was| prehension. There was little or no confidence 
MO. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRA, never entirely abandoned, nor its visible fruits|in their fidelity. It was believed, that they 
PHILADELPHIA. suffered wholly to disappear.” | would, at any moment, by craft or open alli- 
Qe ————— Let us now put together the causes which, | ance, render all the assistance in their power 
For “The Friend.” {according to this remarkable writer, under- | to the hostile Indians. This became the popu- 
Grahame’s Colonial History. mined the foundation of Eliot’s noble edifice. | lar sentiment; and under its influence Eliot’s 
(Continued from page 330.) ee produced by the inveterate | hapless converts suffered the harshest a sp 
taint of the Indian constitution,—the ingrati-| It was their hard fate to have the goodwill o 
eee SATIS, LRRD tude of the converted Indians,—the contempt ‘neither party in the war; to be Trented by 
We will begin to-day with Grahame’s solu-|of the unconverted, and the disrespect of the Philip as allies of the English, and to be gharp- 
tion of the downfall of those civilized Indian} whites. He appears totally unconscious of any |ly suspected by the English of a secret but 

communities which had been established mainly | more powerful cause. He gives not the slight- | determined leaning towards Philip.” 
by the faithful labour of John Eliot. est hint of any actively untoward influence! “Under intense alarm, men are apt to lose 
“ Among the various difficulties that obstruct- | exerted by the white man. He goes no farther ‘sight of the distinction between justice and in- 
ed the improvements which the missionaries} in that particular, than to intimate an abate- | justice, between right and wrong. The people 
to introduce into the temporal condi-|ment of missionary ardour and a want of|in general, perhaps, were but little acquainted 
tion of the Indians, it was found that the human respectful feeling.—only negative influences. | with the Praying Indians; and if they had 
constitution had been greatly deteriorated by | The efficient causes lay exclusively within the | been, they might easily believe that their adop- 
ages of savage life. Unacquainted with mode- | impracticable temperament of the Indians them. |tion of the Christian religion would not effec. 
ration, and accustomed to vibrate between in- | selves. tually repress the impulse to return, in the 
tense toil and sl t , the Indians} One can hardly refrain from exclaiming, at | hour of warlike excitement, to their brethren of 











at once relished i t ‘loathed the even | every line of this recital, “ False, false, utterly | the woods, from whom they had been separa- 
teyor of tranquil exertion. bits of alternate | false!” But we may leave angry epithets and | ted only by the slender line of an imperfect 
slgth and activity, m generation to| hard names for use when facts shall fail us. | civilization. ‘These men had also been ae 


=< to ha dually imparted | A few pertinent facts are better than a|the English; and, knowing their habits an 
or bine to animal faculties, ' invectives. Yet one cannot but | their force, might be the more dangerous, should 
scarcely less fixed and inveterate than the de- | feel grieved, that the name of the Author of all | they go over tothe enemy. Besides, suspicion, 
praved hue of the negro body, and to have truth, which was so solemnly invoked at the | which under any circumstances would be likely 
deeply impaired the capacity of continngne | opening of this work, should have indeed been | to turn a watchful and keen eye upon them, 
application. In every employment that de-/| taken in vain. | was inflamed by the fact, that some did leave 
manded steady labour, the Indians were found| Let us proceed to the facts; Convers Fran- | their settlements, and join the arms of Philip, 
unequal to the Europeans, ‘The first mission-| cis shall furnish them. though by far the greater part were true to the 
aries and their immediate successors sustained! “ ‘The work of planting Christianity among | English interest. ‘These circumstances, while 
this discouragement without shrinking, and ani-| the Indians had reached its highest state of| they do not justify, may account for that blind 
mated their converts to resist or endure it. But | prosperity. It had received its leading impulse | excitement, which would not stop to separate 
at a later period, when it appeared that the| from the hands of one devoted individual. From | between the innocent and the guilty, but in- 
taint which the Indian constitution had received | humble beginnings, through difficulties and dis- | volved all the Praying Indians in one common 
continued to be propagated among descendants | couragements, it had, for nearly thirty years, | proscription.” 

educated in habits widely different from those | gradually gained strength and found favour,! In 1675, three Christian Indians accompa- 
of their forefathers, many persons began too| till he who made his first doubtful and almost | nied an expedition to the Nipmuck country, 
hastily to apprehend that the imperfection was | hopeless visit to the wigwams of Nonantum, |“ as guides and interpreters, and so faithfully 
incurable; and missionary ardour was abated | could range over a wide region, or send his| performed their duties, that the most ample 
by the very circumstance that most strongly | thoughts to far distant hills and forests, with | testimony to their good conduct was given by 
solicited its revival and enlargement. In con- | the cheering consciousness, that God had bless-|the commanding officers.” Yet they were 
currence with this cause of decline, the ardent | ed his toil, and that fountains of life were opened | treated so harshly, “as Gookin affirms, ‘that 
gratitude awakened in the first converts was/to refresh the waste places. It was to the aged | they were in a manner constrained to fall off 
chilled in its transmission to succeeding gene- | apostle a season of such happiness, as is only |io the enemy.’ One of them was killed,” — 
rations; and the consequence unhappily was,| known to the heart that gives itself up, as an |*the ether taken prisoner, sold as a slave in 
that a considerable abatement ensued of the | offering on the altar of a righteous cause. But| Boston, and sent to Jamaica, By the earnest 
piety, morality, and industry of the Indian the scene was to be changed. It is a melan-| intercession of Eliot, he was brought back, but 
communities that had been reclaimed from sav- | choly thought, that the close of this good man’s | still held in slavery. His wife and his two 
age life. The members of these communities | life should have been saddened by seeing his| children, who were also in captivity, were 
were depressed by’ many mortifying circum. | long cherished hopes overcast with a cloud of | redeemed by Eliot.” ; 
stances incident to their condition, being ex-| discouragement. Philip’s war, which spread| ‘Fhe same year, “a number of Christian 
posed to the aversion and contempt of the mass | such terror and devastation through some parts | Indians at Marlborough were seized and sent 
of their race, from which they were socially | of New England, smote heavily upon the Chris-|to Boston for trial, on the charge of baving 
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been concerned in the murder of several per- | i ing in their whole temper much of the spirit of | Since they have many enemies and but few 
sons at Lancaster. The accusation was ground- | practical Christianity. friends, there is hardiy an instance of a per- 
less, and the whole affair was believed to have! ‘ Wherever the C hristian Indians were found, | son having been bitten by a rattlesnake that 
been a malicious proceeding. During the trial, | they seem to have been considered as fair prey | does not find its way into some local newspa- 
Eliot and Gookin made every effort in their | by the English soldiers.”—It would exceed the | | Per 5 the paragraphs alterwards (probably 
power to save these men froin being sacrificed | limits of this paper to go into particulars. | much %xaguerated) going the whole round of 
to popular fury, and thereby brought upon} In 1676, the General Court permitted the|the public press of the country ; for the Amer- 
themselves the indignation of those, whose pas- | removal of the Indians to Cambridge, provided | icans, like some other people, are extremely 
sions had heated them into a thirst for the|it were done * without any expense to the co- | partial to the perusal of improbable, marvel- 
blood of the Indians. ‘The venerable evange-|lony.” ‘Here they found a convenient place | lous, and horrible narratives, 
list and the faithful magistrate were reviled,| for fishing. Many of them were very ill, some | The wilderness in its natural state is usually 
and subjected to the most injurious suspicions.” | dangerously so, at the time of their removal.” | ispoken of according to the kind of timber it 
“In consequence of the prevalent excite-| At the close of the war, the survivors were | produces. Hence there are sections of coun- 
ment, the court passed an order, that the Indi-| allowed to return to their settlements, but, says | try that receive the appeliations of “ oaklands,” 
ans at Natick should be forthwith removed to! Francis, ‘a disastrous blow had been inflicted | * pine-lands,” “ beech. lands,” &c. There are 
Deer Island, having first —— the consent |on the progress of Christianity among the In-|also two sorts of prairies, or meadow-lands— 
of the owner of that island. Captain Thomas | dians, from which it never entirely recovered. | the upland and alluvial prairies. The former 
Prentiss, with a party of horse, was appointed | Many of their villages were broken up ; and ajof these, in the -western regions of the United 
to superintend their removal. He took a few | fee ‘ling of discouragement weakened those that | States, consists of extensive plains, destitute or 
men to assist, and five or six carts to carry | remained. |nearly so, of every sort of timber; while the 
away such commodities as would be indispen-| ‘Lhe effects of Philip’s war unhappily oc-/latter are, as the name implits, sections of 
sable for the Indians. When he arrived at| curred at a time, when the civil and religious | meadow-land along the river valleys, some- 
Natick, and made known to them the pleasure | improvements among the Praying Indians \ were times partially wooded, but for the most part 
of the court, they sadly but quietly submitted, | new, and, being at best but feebly established, | covered with tall wild grass. Having made 
and were soon ready to follow him, ‘Their| were ill prepared for such a shock. If the | these remarks, it may not be uninteresting to 
number was about two hundred, including men, | | sense of wrong did not rankle in the minds of state generally that rattlesnakes are very rare- 
women, and children. ‘They were order red to| the natives, they must at least have felt, that, | ly found i in the “ beech” or “ green” woods— 
a place called The Pines on Charles River, | in case of any emergency, they were powerless | woods where beech, maple, ash, and birch 
two miles above Cambridge, where boats were | and insecure ; and if the. ‘pointed remark of ‘La-| jtimber predominate, but are the most numer- 
to be in readiness to take them to the island. | citus, that it is the disposition of mankind to/ous on the dry and arid ridges of hills many of 





At this place, their spiritual father and ever-| hate those whom they have injured, be as true 
faithful friend, Mr. Eliot, met them, to say a/as it is sad, many of the Massachusetts people | 
few kind and consoling words before they em- | could entertain but little kindness for their fellow | 
barked, The whole company present were | men of the woods.” 
deeply affected to see the quiet resignation ‘of| Eliot did not very long survive this sorrowful | 
the poor souls, encouraging and exhorting one | state of things. He had seen the deep wound 
another with prayers and tears.’ ‘inflicted upon the object of his fondest hopes, | 
“The slightest occurrence was enough to| witnessed with grief itssconsequent decline, and 
kindle the passions of the English into outrage. | could not but forbode its fatal result. ‘ His 
A barn in Chelmsford, full of hay and grain, | last remembrances lingered sadty among those | 
was burnt tothe ground, This was afterwards | |to whom he had given so much of his strength 
discovered to have been done by some skulking| and life. ‘There is a cloud,’ he said, ‘ a dark | 
Indians of Wamesit, and in the heat of resent-| cloud upon the work of the gospel among the | 
ment, without further inquiry, they determined | poor Indians. The Lord revive and prosper 
on revenge. Fourteen men from Chelmsford went| that work, and grant it may live when | am 
with arms to their wigwams, and called them! dead.’” These words were pronounced upon 
to come out. When they, suspecting no harm, | his death-bed. He does not appear to the end 
appeared, two of the men fired upon them. jof his days to have discovered that incurable | 
One lad was killed, and five women and chil- | taint, ingratitude and spirit of apostacy, which, | 
dren were wounded. ‘The murderers were soon | according to Grahame, led to the downfall of 
arrested and brought to trial, but were acquit- the Indian communities. 
ed by a jury acting under the influence of the; 
popular exasperation, The Wamesit Indians | 
were so frightened by this brutal assault, that | 
most of them fled from their settlement far into| 
the forests, and remained there a long time | The Rattlesnake is understood at present to | 
exposed to cold and hunger. ‘ We are sorry,’ belong peculiarly to the continent of America ; | 





(To be continued.) 


———— 


Rattlesnakes and their Uses in America. 


said they, ‘that the English have driven us| from whence occasionally it is imported, (for | 


which are designated “oak barrens.” In’ the 
sandy soils, where pine timber generally 
| abounds, these reptiles are exceedingly scarce ; 
land excepting some sections: of the upland 
prairies and the “ river-hills,” very few of 


| ther inhabit the wilderness of the “ Far West.” 


In my many and long rambles in various 
parts of the country [ am not aware that I ever 
ran any great risk of being bitten by one of 
these much dreaded snakes. | have been 
somewhat startled occasionally, it is true, on 
seeing them stealing away through the bushes 
and wild grass adjoining the path | have been 
pursuing ; and in a few instances I must ac- 
kngwiedge having been a little alarmed on 
hearing them rattle the scales of their tails, 
thereby warning me to be on the * look out.” 
Amongst persons the best capable of judging 
(because the most familiar with this matter) [ 
believe there is no difference of opinion regard- 
ing this point, namely, that they always en- 
deavour to escape from the presence of man; 
but when they find retreat impracticable they 
then spring .their rattles as a warning that 
they are prepared to act upon the principle of 
seli-preservation ; the first aggressors, | believe, 
they never are. 

The Indian tribes possess different antidotes 


from our praying to God, and from our teacher. | exhibitions, &c.) into this and several other against the bite of the rattlesake, as also the 
We did begin to understand a little of praying | European countries. From the poisonous na- bite or sting of other poisonous reptiles and 
to God.’” | ture of its bite, it is held in abhorrence above insects; so that although they possessed no 

The Christian Indians from Punkapog, onjall the other species of snakes common to| knowledge of medicine as a science when the 


some slight pretence, were removed to Deer | North America. There are, however, vast | 


Island, as others had been from various places. | regions of that country where rattlesnakes are 


The whole number of those now collected there | never seen; so that this reptile, like noxious 
amounted to about five hundred. They were | ones of other parts of the world, has its pecu- 
necessarily exposed to much suffering. Gookin, | culiar haunts and local partialities. At the| 





country was first settled by Europeans, yet it 
seems that they had providentially become ac- 
|quainted with many of the valuable secrets of 
nature. ‘The secrets obtained from the Indians 
in addition to the modern discoveries in medi- 


Eliot, and others visited them several times to| present day serious accidents arising from the | cal science, tend in a great manner to allay 


cheer them under their trials. They found| bite of the rattlesnake are comparatively few | 
these objects of their benevolent care uniformly | indeed, when we consider the great increase of 
patient and humble, never disposed to murmur population and extention of settlement in districts 
at the treatment they had received, and exhibit-| of country where these reptiles most abound, 


those apprehensions which once were enter- 
tained against the still obnoxious but less 
dreaded rattlesnake. 

The first time I visited the banks of the 
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’ Mississippi river, in the decline of a serene | agreeable i in the flavour of the small quantity I 


autumnal day, my guide, an old Canadian | 


THE FRIEND. 


ate; and when the subject was calmly discuss- 


hunter of French extraction, conducted me to!ed on ‘the following day, one of the party 
an indifferent-looking house, self-styled a tav-| assured me that he was really partial to the 
ern, in the (then) email town of Kaskaskia, but | meat of the rattlesnake, although some of the 


even then the principal place on the almost un- 
inhabited banks of that part of the Mississippi. | 
1 happened, however, not to be the only travel- | 
ler in so remote a place, for | soon learned that | 
a party of four or five individuals were to pass | 
the night there. ‘This party had been engaged | 


| other members of his party had not been fully 


| able to conquer their early conceived antipathies 


| towards this snake, but that during their long 
journey they had been occasionally prevailed 


upon to make trial of a small quantity of the} 


flesh, and were willing to own that had they 


on an exploring expedition up the Missouri | been ignorant of its real nature, they believed 


river, who, having ascended that river to a 
certain point, had ‘travelled across the country 
separating those, two rival rivers, and were now 
on their way back to some of the new settle- 
ments (with which they were connected) on 
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ery in the ; arentes ond every body buye ite 
In the most crowded parts of the city there are 
story-teliers amusing the idlers, or dervises 
proclaiming the glories and deeds of the pro- 
phets. Ifa baker makes his appearance before 
these worthies, they demand a cake in the 
name of some prophet; and, to judge by the 
number who follow their occupation, it must be 
a profitable one. There are no wheeled car- 
riages in Cabool : the streets are not very nar- 


row; they are kept in a good staie during dry 


weather, and are intersec ted by small covered 


that they should have pronounced it of a quality | aqueducts of clean water, which is a great con- 


passably good, Ever afterwards in my visits | venience to the people, 


to Kaskaskia | narrowly examined every dish 
of a dubious character that was placed before | 
me, in order to satisfy myself that it was not 


the waters of the Ohio. | was well pleased | Musical Jack” under some new form and 


on finding that there were other travellers be- 
sides myself so distant from the haunts of so- | 


ciety and civilization, and | presently found | 


myself on familiae terms with this party. Af-| 


ter a brief interview they politely invited me to | 


partake of the supper they had already be- | 


they considered themselves peculiarly fortunate 
in having procured an excellent dish—in fact | 


|aspect.—Penny Magazine. 


——— 


Deseription of Cabool. 


Cabool is a most bustling and populous city. | youth. 
| Such is the noise .in the afternoon that in the | C 
spoken ; informing me at the same time that| streets one cannot make an attendant hear. | have no pretension to elegance. 


The great bazaar, or “ Chouchut,” is an ele- | 
| gant arcade, nearly six hundred feet long, and 


We passed along them 


jeoeiioone observation, and even without an at- 


tendant. ‘To me the appearance of the people 
was more novel than the bazaars. They-saun- 
tered about, dressed in sheep-skin cloaks, and 
seemed huge from the quantity of clothes they 
wore. All the children have chubby red 
cheeks, which | at first took for an artificial 
colour, till | found it to be the gay bloom of 
The older people seem to lose it. 
sabool is a compactly built city, bnt its houses 
They are con- 
structed of sun-dried bricks and wood, and few 

of them are more than two stories high. _It is 


A great delicacy—in a place where they had | about thirty broad : it is divided into four equal | thickly peopled, and has a population of about 
expected to meet with but indifferent fare.| parts. lis roof is painted ; and over the shops | 


What this “ great delicacy” was they did not 
attempt to explain ; ; and having without hesita- 
tion accepted of their invitation, I felt no incli- 
nation to make any further inquiries. When 
the hour of supper arrived, the principal dish 
and indeed almost the only one upon the table, 
appeared to me to be a dish of good sized eels, 
fried. I, being the guest of my new acquain- 


called “ Musical Jack.” Musical Jack, thought 
I, i is some species of eel peculiar to the Missis- 
sippi and its tributary waters; and taking it) 
for granted that it was “ all right,” I forthwith 
bezan to ply my knife and foek. 
said the individual who sat at the bottom of the | 
table before [ had swallowed two monthfuls ; 

“ you, sir, have no idea, | presume, what you | 
are eating ; 


the time being, I think it but right that you | 





are the houses of some of the citizens. 


sixty thousand souls. The river of Cabool 


The | passes through the city; and tradition says it 


plan is judicious ; but it has been left unfinish- | has three times carried it away, or inundated 


ed; and the fountains and cisterns, that formed | it. 


a part of it, lie neglected. Still there are few 
such bazaars in the East; and one wonders 


at the silks, cloths, and goods which are| 


In rain there is not a dirtier place than 


| Cabool.—Burnes’s Travels in the Bokhara. 


en 


A Remarkable Discovery.— Professor Auck- 


arrayed under its piazzas. In the evening | land, at a meeting of the Royal Society in Lon- 


it presents a very interesting sight: each shop | |don, (the Duke of Cambridge in the chair) read 
tances, had the honour of being first served|is lighted up by a lamp suspended in front, | 


with a plate of what the person who presided| which gives the city an appearance of being| which promises not to be of any great utility, 


illuminated. The number of shops for the sale | 
of dried fruit is remarkable and their arrange- 
| ment tasteful. In May, one may purchase the | 
grapes, pears, apples, quinces, and even the 


* Stop,” | melons of the bygone season,—then tea months | bird. 


old. There are poulterers’ shops, at which | 
|snipes, ducks, partridges, and plovers, with 
other game, may be purchased. 


arranged with singular neatness. Every trade | 


| a paper upon a discovery he has recently made, 


but, at the same time will be very ornamental, 
‘and a source of great pleasure to many persons, 
His experiments were made upon what Linn. 
us terms the Oiseau Noir, our common black- 
He took several of these birds (which 
were hatched early in the spring) immediately 
from the shell—kept them in a well warmed 


‘The shops of apartment, and fed them three times a day, 
and since you are our guest for| the shoemakers and hardware retailers are also | upon different kinds of flower seed, from which 


the husks had been caretully picked. The 


should have no cause hereafter to consider | has its separate bazaar and all of them seem| result was, each bird had the plumage of the 


yourself imposed upon. The dish before you, | busy. 
which we familiarly call * Musical Jack,’ is | paper, much of which is Russian and of a blue! if planted in the ground. 


composed of rattlesnakes, which ‘the hunter 
who accompanies us in our tour of exploration 
was so fortunate as to procure for us this after- 
noon. It is far from the first time that we have 


ned, decapitated, and dressed the creatures, it | 


There are booksellers and venders of | 


colour. ‘The month of May is the season of 
the “ falodeh,” which is a white jelly strained 


from wheat, and drunk with Sherbet and snow. | several specimens. 


| flower that would have grown from the seed, 
This is a beautiful 
research, and richly has the learned Professor 
been paid. He exhibited to the Royal Society 
His Highness, the Duke 


The people are very fond of it, and the shop-|of Cambridge, immediately gave orders to the 
fared thus ; and although our own hunter skin- keepers in all parts of the town seem constant- | keeper of his aviary, to make experiments on 


ly at work with their customers. A pillar of | 


an extensive scale. Professor Auckland’s birds 


was only through dint of coaxing that our host- | snow stands on one side of them, and a foun-| were sent by special express to the Queen.— 
ess was prevailed upon to lend her frying-pan | \tain plays near it, which gives these places a| Late Paper. 
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to ‘so vile a purpose.’” Although curiosity had | 


cool and clean appearance, Around the bakers’ | 


on many occasions prompted me to “taste | shops crowds of people may be seen waiting | 


“strange and unsavoury dishes,” [ must con- 


for their bread. I observed that they baked it 


fess that never before did I feel such a loathing | by plastering it to the sides of the oven. Ca- | 


and disgust .as | did towards the “ victuals” | 
before me. I was scarcely able to listen to 
the conclusion of this short address ere I found 
it prudent to hurry out of the room; nor did | 
return until supper was over, and ** Musical 
Jack” had either been devoured or dismissed 
their presence. As far as I recollect the cir- 
cumstance, there was nothing peculiar or dis- 


bool is famed for its kabobs, or cooked meats, | 


which are in great request: few cook at home 


Great Coilection of Birds.—The ornitho- 
logical collection owned by the Prince d’Essling 
son of Marshal Massena, of Paris, has been 
purchased by Dr. Thomas Wilson, of Newark, 
Delaware, through his agent in Paris, for 





‘** Rhuwash” was the dainty of the May season | 37,500 Francs, or about $7500, The collec- 
in Cabool. It is merely blanched rhubarb, | tion contains nearly 10,000 specimens in per- 
which is reared under a careful protection from | fect preservation, belonging to some 4000 
the sun, and grows up rankly under the hills| species, not only giving each sex, but the difs 
in the neighbourhood. Its flavour is delicious, | ferent ages, in cases where plumage changes. 
“Shabash rhuwash! Bravo rhuwash !” is the |—Late paper. 
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SPEAK NO ILL. 
BY C. SWAIN. 


Nay, speak no ill! a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind, 
And oh ! to breathe each tale we've heard, 
Is far beneath a noble mind. 
Full oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus the kinder plan ; 
For if but little good be known, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide— 
Would fain another’s fault efface : 
How can it pleasure human pride 
To prove humanity but base ? 
No: let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man ; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill—but lenient be 
To others’ failings as your own; 
If you’re the first a fault to see, 
Be not the first to make it known; 
For life is but a passing day, 
No lip may tell how brief its span : 
Then oh! the little time we stay, 
Let’s speak of all the best we can. 





From the United States Gazette. 


THE BEE. 


Flitting about, with low, soft hum, 
Regardless of my eager gaze, 

Thon dost about these flowers come, 
Reminding me of childhood’s days, 

When oft I listened to thy praise, 
Fair emblem of blest Industry !— 

That I might learn to mark thy ways, 
And emulate “ The Busy Bee !” 


Those days of happy childhood, when 

This earth was gay, bedecked with flowers, 
And every smiling hill and glen, 

To me was fair as Eden’s bowers : 
Enchantment threw around mine hours 

Her magic spell ;—while Time flew on— 
And thus through sunshine and through showers 

Those sweetest days of life have gone! 


And now, Earth has a charming smile— 
Her sky is passing bright and fair, 
Though sometimes floating clouds awhile 
Betoken storms of grief and care ; 
I’ve seen thick darkness brooding there, 
When soon these clouds would pass away, 
And smiling Hope an aspect wear 
More bright, and beautiful, and gay! 


Thy life, thou “little busy bee,” 
Is one of bliss unmixed with wo, 
Among sweet flowers roving free, 
On the green banks, where ever flow 
Bright waters, laughing as they go— 
Sipping from golden cowslip's cup, 
And from the trembling violet low, 
The honey thou dost treasure up. 


The winter comes, yet in thy cells 
Enough to feast upon the while, — 
Till spring comes forth with fairy bells, 
To bless thee with her wonted smile! 
Thou goest to the sunny isle, 
And to the woody mountain’s height, 
While Nature ever doth beguile, 
And yield her sweets which give delight. 


Oh, would that man would learn from thee 
To seck in Summer's early day, 
Amid Life’s flowers, fair and free, 
Those sweets that never know decay ; 
That when his youth has passed away, 
And Flowers have faded one by one, 
ivr might through the Winter stay, 
ill all his happy days are done! 


But now, farewell,—thou charming Bee ! 
I've lingered near thee, not in vain; 
For in thy busy course I see 
How mortals may true good obtain : 


THE FRIEND. 


Then, ere my summer sun doth wane, 
May I lay up a winter store, 
That, though the flowers come not again, 
Will last till time with me is o’er! 
Briancue Bennainve. 
Philadelphia, June 22, 1846. 





From the British Friend. 


| John Barelay, Samuel Alexander, and Benja- 
min White, 


my friends, that the insertion of the following 
valuable letter from John Barclay, to the late 
Samuel Alexander, would, at the present time, 
be acceptable to many of your subscribers ; | 
forward it for your approbation, requesting that 
you will be kind enough to give it a place in 
your paper.—With love [ remain your friend, 
M. J. J. 

Fourth month, 15th, 1846, 

Dear Friend.—It is pleasant to me to accept 
of thy kind invitation to come to Needham, and 
in any way that I can, be of use to thee whilst 
there. I make no doubt there will be little 
cause for hesitation on my part. 1| could not 
say as much to many; for many now-a-days 
press and force themselves and one another 
(as thou well knowest) into services and plausi- 
ble things, that have a show of good, (and are 
|or may bé good when called for at their hands) 
which nevertheless the Truth at the bottom of 
their own hearts never called for, and so will 
hardly stand them out in, though the wrong 
thing in them may approve of it, and the world 
of professors, both such as bear the name of 
Friend and such as do not, may mightily ap- 
plaud. Our dear friend Benjamin White has 
been among us as one of the ancient Christians 
or as one of our early Friends, rousing the 
earthly minded and lukewarm in such a pow- 
erful and authoritative manner, as we have not 
been used to of late years, | suppose. Friends 
seem to look at one another, half frightened to 
hear sueh close doctrine, and to be turned in- 
side out, as he has in some instances in my 
knowledge been favoured todo. And Friends 
can’t entice him to speak smooth things, nor 
win him over to prophesy deceits; and those 
that run after him or his company are disap- 
| pointed in him, for they find nothing attractive 
or pleasant to that mind in them which should 

be crossed and crucified, but his habitual watch- 
fulness reproves that which diverts from the 
Truth, and his silence and reserve (except when 
at times otherwise disposed) have been instruc- 
| tive to me, and seasoning :—tending to lead to 
| self examination and reflection. ‘Thou wilt not 

take me to be setting up any man, nor yet as 
|pleading for a formal, superstitious gravi- 
ity of face and figure. 1 may tell thee freely, 
| that ever since | have known this way which 
| used to be “ every where spoken against,” but 
| which now “all men speak well of,” I have 
sought diligently to meet with those that lived 
in the Life and Power of those good things 
and right principles which they proless in their 
writings, and which were once witnessed by a 
little cloud of witnesses, and which Truth per- 
suades me it still leads into and preserves in, where 
it is heeded; and | have found but a remnant 
up and down that held the Truth in the life of 


eC _ $$ 


Respected Friends :—Believing with some of | 


the world, and its religion, (for the world has 
taken to be religious, yet still “ lies in wicked- 
| ness,”) nor have | ever found one of this rem- 
jnant but what had sackcloth underneath, and 
| were in mourning because of the oppression 
of the enemy ; the joy of these and the ground 
of their rejoicing stood in the real, not the 
apparent, prosperity of the cause of Truth, 
their harps were upon the willows, their heads 
hung down, and their hearts were heavy. 
Among these I was ready to recken a Woolman, 
a Scott, a Grubb, of later years, and | felt as tho’ 
| dare not make void their sufferings for the 
Seed’s sake. Having said thus much, | am 
inclined to add, that many things relative to 
the state of our Society, past and present, seem 
often to clear up in my view, when sometimes 
I have least looked for it; and | have more 
than once remembered the description of 
Ezekiel’s vision when he was brought first to 
the door of the inner gate of Jerusalem, then 
toward the gate of the altar; afterwards he 
had to dig for a door and went in, &c., and he 
was shown yet greater and greater abomina- 
tions, more and more hidden ones. I am not 
alone in my belief (for thou and others are my 
companions) that we are not altogether the 
people we were intended to be, and though it 
may be there is much of a revival of late anda 
great difference between the state of things 
amongst us now and 30, 40, or 50 years back, 
yet the root of the matter is sadly wanted almost 
everywhere ; and the branches and fruit most- 
ly bear the root, rather than the root bearing 
the branches and supporting them, and bring- 
ing forth fruit in the due season, and of the 
natural colour and taste. 
3rd of Eleventh month, 1818. 
—eE— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
How a Quaker is Made. 


Thomas Story’s valuable Journal, now print- 
ing inthe Friends’ Library, abounds with instruc- 
tive incidents, and elucidations of the faith of 
our Religious Society. The following shows 
the difficulty men of the world have to under- 
stand how a genuine Quaker is made, and why 
he should possess so much more power over 
his propensities than they do over theirs. 


“ When the present earl of Carlisle was a 
boy, he was at that city with his grandfather, 
then governor of the castle there, and | was at 
the same time at school in that city, which oc- 
casioned my being admitted into the acquaint- 
ance and favour of this young nobleman, As 
| had then a strong affection for him, it did not 
wear out all this time, notwithstanding the seve- 
ral changes both in him and me, and our dif- 
fering circumstances ; so that | had an inclina- 
tion to see him, and speak with him, which I 
had not done in many years. Accordingly, 
taking Dr. Gilbert Heathcote in my company, 
partly to introduce me, he being physician to 
some of the family, and known to the earl, I 
went one morning to his lodgings. 

“ ‘The earl received us respectfully, though 
I-was become a stranger to him; for he did 
not at all know me, nor did I presently make 
myself known. He ordered a couple of chairs 
to be placed for us, and bid us sit down by 


it, whose garments were free from the spots of | him; and some occasional expressions having 
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passed between him and the doctor, I being 
silent, and my miod iowardly exercised at the 
same time, and waiting an opportunity for mat- 
ters of some other consequence, the earl and | 
fell into discourse after this manner. 

“* Mr. Story,’ said he,‘ are you any thing 
related to the Storys in Cumberland?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said I, * Thomas Story of Justice-Town is my 
father.’ * Did you know Mr. James Appleby, | 
a Friend of yours, who lived on a farm of mine 
at Askerton?’ ‘ Yes, very well.’ ‘1 have the 


bad news to tell you, that he is lately dead. 


into righteousness ; giving us also to experience! plough-shares, and their spears into pruning 
the end of his manifestation, the destruction of hooks; and that nation shall not lift up sword 
the works of the devil, the mortification of our against nation, neither thall they learn war any 


\lusts, appetites, and passions, and to be created more,’ so Christ bei ing the Mediator of that 
janew to good works, through him, our Lord | covenant, preached doctrines conducing to that 


and Saviour Jesus Christ. And what difler-| end; ‘ Love your enemies; do good to them 
ence there is between us and other men, and in) that hate you; pray for them that despitelully 


our present from our former state, it is the 
Lord that hath done it, and not ourselves ; for | 
we have nothing to boast of but the mercies of! 
God in him,’ 

“ Then said the earl, ‘If the Spirit of Christ | 


7” 


use you and persecute you. 

He adduced many other passages from the 
New Testament proving the unlawfulness of 
| war, and made the following conclusion. 


* So that upon the whole, this nation is not 
He was a good, industrious man, and improved jand his Light be all one, and that light be in all! in danger of the Spaniard, or of any other na- 


that estate much since he had the management | men, why does it not work the same effect in| tion, by reason of our principle, or for want of 
of it; and | think your people are generally | ‘all men? Why have not I power over my/our help in fighting, which we have declined, 
sober.and industrious, and few of you poor.’ | inclinations, as well as you over yours !” because we durst not, or could not use the 
‘We ought to be so,’ said I, ‘for our princi-| “Then said Dr. Heathcote, ‘1 was once in| weapons of war. For many of us have been 
ples lead us both to sobriety and industry.’ /my time wild enough; but when it pleased) fighters ; and | myself have worn a sword, and 

“¢ The great end of the Christian religion,’ | | God, by the manifestation of his divine light, | knew very well how to use it; but being con- 
said he, ‘ being to mortify and subdue the pas- |to convince me of the vanity of these things, | vinced of the evil, by the Spirit of the Lord 
sions, irregular desires and appetites of men, ||and the error of my course of life, through} Jesus, working in us a conformity to the will 
see no people i in the world come up to that as} faith in this light, and obedience to its discove- | of God, and subjecting us to himself, as subjects 
you do; but cannot apprehend by what means/ries, | am now reformed and got over those} of his peaceable kingdom, it is neither coward- 
you arrive at these attainments. It cannot be} lusts and appetites of many kinds, which once! ice in ourselves, ner rebellion, nor disloyalty 
any thing preached among you that works| were over me ; and as | keep to that, and not) to kings or rulers, whom God, in the course of 
such effects ; for | have been at some of your|otherwise, | am daily preserved. And the | his providence, advances in nations, but con- 
meetings, oad heard some of you preach, but/true reason of men’s being overcome by evil is,| science towards God, and obedience to his dear 
could not make any thing at all of it; and have| because they believe not in that divine manifes- | Son, the Prince of peace, our Lord and Saviour 
also read some of your books, but could not| tation, which manifests it to be evil, but go on | Christ Jesus, which make us decline fighting.’ 
make much more sense of them than of your|to act the same things after they see them to| ‘To this effect, and much in the same 
preaching; so that | am still at a loss what to|be wrong. But as men leave off evil when} words, was my answer to the earl, who heard 
think of you in matters of religion. 1 knew ajthey see it, through the power and virtue of| mewith great patience and candour, and then 
young man in the north of England, whom, |the ‘Discoverer, they have further manifestations | replied, ‘It is true,’ said he, ‘so long as you 
perhaps you might also know, a brother of Mr. | of that light that discovers it, and greater power | behave peaceably, are loyal to the government, 
Appleby’s, as wild a young fellow as was in| over their corruptions, till all be discovered, | and pay your taxes, as you do, l think, when 
England ; but by some means or other, turning|and all subdued. ‘Then there is a liberty and/ all is done, there is not an absolute necessity 
Quaker, he was no sooner under that profes-|enjoyment in the Truth, which far exceeds all | for your personal service in war, since his ma- 
sion than he became a wery sober good man.’ the enjoyments of this world, and a satisfaction | jesty may always have soldiers enough for 

‘© No doubt,’ said I, * but thou hast read the} which nothing else can give. Therefore, if} money, as he may have occasion.’ 
Scriptures, and mayst remember what Christ}thou wouldst “be rid of any thing thou finds! “ Some time being spent in what I have here 
said to his disciples a little before he suffered ;| amiss in thyself, thou must not act again the! related, and things seeming to sit well on this 
‘ It is expedient for you that | go away ; for if|same thing thou hast once seen to be evil, or| great man’s mind, I was willing to withdraw ; 
I go not away the Comforter will not come :| else there never can be any reformation.’ ‘and then rising upon my feet, “I said further 
but if I go away, I will pray the Father, and| “ ‘Then said the earl, of his own accord, and/| unto him, ‘ Considering thy station and resort, 
he shall send you another Comforter, even the; without any thing particularly introductory | we may trespass, though undesigned, on thy 
Spirit of Truth, which the Father will send i in| | thereto by either of us, ‘ You are a very useful | time, which may be necessarily ‘employed on 
my name ; he shall lead you into all truth, and| people in the nation, and | think, deserve en-| public services ; ‘but if I might have liberty to 
bring all things into your remembrance, what- | couragement as well as any in it.’ ” | wait on thee at leisure times, I do not doubt 
soever [ have said unto you.’ Again, ‘I will| After some observations of Thomas Story | but to make all these points we have gone upon, 
not leave , you comfurtless ; I will come again | respecting the oppressive exactionsof the priests, |and all others wherein we differ from other 
unto you.’ Here is the Spirit of Truth pro-|the earl replied, “* Well, you do not like our! professors of Christianity, as clear as the sun 
mised, which is no other than the Spirit of} ministers ; but after all, I think you want but | at noon-day, in favour of our profession, and 
Christ ; and is the same which was promised one thing to make you a very complete people; | that the same thing which now goes under the 
of God by his prophet, where he saith, ‘I will| that is, to bear arms. Pray what would have | reproachful name of Quakerism and error, is 
give him for a light to the Gentiles, and a cove-| become of this whole nation the other day | no other than primitive Christianity.’ 
nant to the people : ?’ and as the holy Scriptures; when the Spaniards were coming to invade us,! ‘To which he replied, ‘[ shall be glad to 
elsewhere testify, ‘he is that true light which) if we had all, or the greatest part, been of your! see you at any convenient time. My hour is 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world :’| religion? No doubt we should all have been| about nine or ten in the morning; and if I 
and of whom the apostle saith, ‘ Believe in the| destroyed or enslaved.’ 'should happen to be indisposed or otherwise 
light, that ye may be children of the light; and| To this I answered, ¢ It was upon this very | engaged, | will let you know it, and expect 
if children, then heirs.’ Now, though we, in| |eonsideration that the Jews crucified Christ ;| you another time ;’ which accepting as a favour, 
and of ourselves, have been like other cnn for as he had raised Lazarus from the dead, it| | I proceeded thus: 
incident and subject to many failings and weak-| greatly awakened the people concerning him,} “*I took notice of what thou said in this dis- 
nesses, yet it being given us to believe in the|and many believed in him; in so much that| course concerning our preaching and writings, 
Lord Jesus, not only as he came in the flesh in | the ralers began to fear, that if he continued to| that they seemed both awkward and unintelli- 
that day, but alsé as he is the light of the world, | preach his doctrines among the people, and) gible. 1 suppose thou mayst remember some- 
we do not only find that his Spirit as he said, | wok miracles, the body of the people would | thing of one James Wilson, who has waited on 
reproved us for our sins, but is also become} follow him; and the consequence of that wovJd| thee sometimes to solicit thy assistance for 
our comforter and supporter, as we have re-|be, the state would not have soldiers or people | relief of several of our Friends.’ 

nted and left them off. And according to|enough to defend them against their enemies.| ‘“‘ This is,’ said he, ‘ Wilson of Westmore- 
his promise, by degrees, he leads into all the} For as it was prophecied that, under the new| ond, an honest good man.’ ‘ It is the same,’ 
necessary truths of the gospel, and out. of evil|covenant, ‘they shall beat their swords into|said1. ‘Thou was pleased to admit him to 
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some ‘ Bledettind with thee on some points of | pr the growth of virtue, it is amid the rejoic- lg eaten from London and Paris, sent out by 
religion, on some of those occasions ; and he ings of nature—in the calm retirement of rural their respective governments, came here to take 


then promised to send thee a book, which would | 


clear up some of those matters more than could | 
then be done by him; and he hath accordingly | 


requested me to present thee with it:’ and so 1 
gave it him, being Robert Barclay’s Apology, 


and said, ‘If thou pleases to read this book | 
over with attention, | hope it will give thee | 
some more satisfaction, both concerning the | 


principles we believe and suffer for, ourselve: 
and our writings.’ 


book, and said, ‘1 will peruse it.’ ” 





Lift Him Up; 
brother is in the ditch. 


life. 
[This paragraph is going the rounds of the | 


picture, 


acres,” as to heed not the commotions of the 
world, or the perplexities of the church? The 
disposition that “careth for none of these 


3, | things,” is not to be envied or imitated. ] 
He readily received the | 





| Self Control.—Let no one say he cannot 


| control his passions, nor hinder them from 


papers; it isa pleasant but an over. charged | vourable. 


observations, and have been highly pleased 
with the result, the day being altogether fa- 
They had ail the necessary instru- 


Can or ought any one to be so en-| ments with them and will no doubt publish an 
grossed with his family, or buried in his * few interesting statement to the scientific world. 


Beginning of eclipse 9h. 42m, 30s. A. M. 
“ “darkness11 17 00 
End “ = @ 2 
s “eclipse O 59 00 P.M. 
Duration of darkness 0 O 50 
as “eclipse 3 18 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer at commencement, 


Use Kind Words.—Thy | breaking out and carrying into action; for,|79 deg. without any perceptible change during 
Pass him not by. | what he can do before a prince or a great man | the elipse, after which, however, it continued to 


Temptation was too powerful for him; hej he can do alone, or in the presence of God, if) rise for some hours. 


yielded and has fallen. Pity him, say not a} 
reproachful word. Cover his shame ; and when 
he is himself use kind words, and thou wilt! 
restore him to virtue again. 
tempted and fallen have been saved. 
to heaven is filled with holy spirits, who were 
once in the mire and dirt. 
them.—Ky. Intelligencer, 
dioaigesiiiiee 
Thy Brother.—Though poor, ragged, and 
degraded, the outcast is thy brother still. 
shun and despise him? 
admonition, a pleasant word, might have saved | 
him. Yet thou refused to counsel him, and! 
passed by*scornfully. Now he is but a wreck 
of his former self. His ambition is destroyed, 
his energy is lost, and his heart is steeped in 
vice. There was a time, it may be, when his 


eyes were placed on virtue, and his feet were | 


turned from destruction. That moment a look 
from thee decided his fate. 


he urged his steps to ruin. Is it a pleasant 


vice and infamy, but [ refused !” 


not cared when a brother erred and perished, 
awake to new life and be not slack in the per- | 
formance of duty. 
may yet be saved by your judicious efforts ;| 
your ‘councils ; your tears ; your affectionate | 
hearts, and open hands. Kindness is a moral | 
lever, judiciously used, that will move the) 


‘Tt’ . re } 
The lip of scorn | 
was curled ; contempt was expressed, and away | 


It is not too late; scores | 


| he will. —Christian Citizen, 








Reaping.—We have been shown a modelofa 


March of Inprovement. —By the Danish law | reaping machine and rake combined, the inven- 


\daughter. The present king of Denmark, in| 


Kindness saved | order to put an end to this revolting inequality, | fit to the farming community, 


against which many remonstrances have been 
| made to the Legislature, has just appointed a 
committee of the members of the Storthing, to 


Why | frame a law, the object of which shall be to es- 
‘In years past, a kind| tablish the division of property inherited, into 


/equal portions, between all the children, with- 
out distinction of sex, and to modify, on this 


| foundation, all laws relating to this subject.— 


Late paper. 

Total Darkness—A sublime Spectacle.— 
Sagua La Grande, on the island of Cuba, was 
the only place where total darkness was pro- 
duced by the eclipse of the Sun on the 25th ult. 


The eclipse commenced at 9h. 42m. 30s. A, 


deg. As the time of total darkness approach- 
led, all animated nature gave signs of approach- 
ing night, man only exc epted. He of course 
repaired to the most favourable points of ob- 


usually accompany a general turn out here, 


were wanting on this occasion. The hilarity 
| 


servation ; “but the gala day amusements which | 


Scores of the! of succession, the portion inherited by a son|tion of Clinton Foster, of La Porte, Indiana, 
The path | from his father, was always double that of the| which strikes us as just the thing needed on 


our prairies, and calculated to be of great bene- 
It cuts the 
grain and deposites it in bundles, with speed 
and accuracy, and with one man to attend, it 
will cut an acre of grain for every mile travel- 
led by the horse to which it is attached. —Chi- 
cago Journal, 





Cutting Wheat Early.—A correspondent 
of the London Agricultural Gazette states that 
wheat which he cut fully ten days before the 
usual time, and was laughed at by his neigh- 
bours for it at the time, was decidedly superior 
in quality, to that which had been reaped five 
or six days later. His whole crop was supe- 
rior, and much prized by bakers and corn 


A letter from that place to the New York Sun | dealers. 
| communicates the observations of Dr. Stylen : 
reflection—*“ [ might have saved a soul from | 
|M. 
Ye who have been remiss in duty, who have | 





To Sweeten Butter.—By adding two and a 


sky clear, Fahrenheit’s thermometer at 70| half drachms of carbonate of soda to three 


| pounds of either fresh or salt butter, possessing 
a disagreeable flavour, it is rendered perfectly 
| sweet. Soda produces the same results when 
|added to other culinary greases, as dripping, 
lard, &c.—Late paper. 


| Gum Arabic.—In Moroceo, about the mid- 


and mirth of our gay Dons, and Senoras gave \ dle of November, that is, after the rainy sea- 
place to indications of chastened feelings “and | son, which begins early in July, a gummy 
emotions of awe at this sublime evidence of| juice exudes spontaneously from the trunk and 
| Almighty Power. The slaves abandoned their | principal branches of the acacia tree. In 
Humble Life.—There is happiness in hum- | |occupations, and in many cases they might | about fifteen days it thickens in the furrow, 
ble life; who can doubt it? The man who|be seen on their knees, worshipping our | down which it runs, either in a vermicular (or 
owns a few acres of land, and raises an abun-| great Creator. Nor were they alone in this. | worm) shape, or more commonly assuming the 
dance to supply the necessary wants of his|Few could so far forget their dependence on| form of round and oval tears, about the size of 
family, can ask no more, If he is satisfied | God in the thick darkness which surround. | a pigeon’s egg, of different colours, as they be- 
with his condition—and there are thousands so/|ed us at mid-day, as to refuse to worship and | long to the white or red gum tree. About the 
situated who are—no man is more happy. No/| adore Him. middle of December, the Moors encamp on the 
political movement disturbs his repose; no spe-| The darkness came upon us gradually, and | borders of the forest, and the harvest lasts six 
culating mania chases the calm serenity from} seventeen minutes past eleven, the sun was to-| weeks. The gum is packed in very large 
his mind ; no schisms in the church throw sha-| tally obscured! ‘There stood the moon, cover-! sacks of tanned leather, and brought on the 
dows beneath his golden sky. His family ising the whole face of the sun, and presenting | backs of bullocks and camels, to certain ports, 
the world to him: his little lot is all his care. | the appearance of a great black ball in the| where it is sold to French and English mer- 
Who sighs not for such a life of calmness and | heavens, with rays of light diverging from be-| chants. Gum is highly nutritious. During 
serenity?) Amid the cares and anxieties of|hind it. The rays gave out.a pale aurora- like | the whole time of the harvests, of the journey, 
business, who would not exchange his prospects | réfiection upon the earth, resembling that cast|and of the fair, the Moors of the desert live 
and his honours for the repose of him who is|by the moon when half full. This lasted only | almost entirely upon it; and experience has 
contented and happy on his spot of ground, far| fifty seconds, and at a little past twelve the | proved that six ounces of gum are sufficient for 
from the noise and bustle of city life? Ifthere|eclipse ended. There was no_perceptible| the support of a man twenty-four hours.— Late 
is a situation congenial to the true spirit of man,|change in the thermometer. A few scientific) paper. 


world, and raise it to life, light, and joy. —Se-| 
lected. 
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The Shepherds of Mont Perdu.—There are 
places in Mont Perdu, and even near its base, 
that aflurd good pasture for sheep. ‘They ave 
in very high regions, and appear the more 
striking from the desolation in other parts of the 
district. Hither a few shepherds repair dur- 
ing two or three months of the year. ‘They 
are particularly careful of their flocks whose 
docility is remarkable, 
good understanding subsisting between the 
sheep and the dogs. The celerity with which 
the shepherds of the Pyrenees draw their scat- 
tered flocks around them is not more astonish- 
ing than the process by which they effect it is 
simple and beautiful. If they are at no great 
distance from him, he whistles upon them, and 


they are afar off, and scattered, he utters a 


shrill cry, and instantly the flock are seen | 


leaping down the rocks, and scampering to- 
wards him. Having waited till they have 


mustered round him, the shepherd then sets off} 5,, 


on his return to his cabin or resting-place, his 
flock following behind like so many well train- 
ed hounds. ‘Their fine looking dogs, a couple 
of which are generally attached to each flock, 
have nobler duties to perform than that of 
chasing the flock together and biting the legs 
of stragglers: they protect it from the attacks 
of the wolves and bears, against whose ap- 
proach they are continually on the watch, and 
to whom they at once offer battle. So well 
aware are the sheep of the fatherly care of these 
dogs, and that they themselves have nothing to 
fear from them, that they crowd around them, 
as if they really sought their protection; and 
dogs and sheep may be seen resting together, 


or trotting after the shepherd in the most per- | 


fect harmony.—Murray’s Summer in the Py- 
renees. 





The Shirt Tree of America.—In the forests 
of Oronoko, there is a tree which often attains 
the height of fifty feet. The natives make 
shirts of the bark of this tree, which requires 
only to be stripped off and to be deprived of its 
red fibrous parts. ‘The shirt is thus formed 
without a seam. The head is thrust through 


one end, and the lateral holes are cut to admit | 


the arms. The natives wear these shirts in 


rainy seasons, which according to Humboldt, | 


are equal to any of our Mackintoshes for keep- 
ing out the wet.—Late paper. , 





Scare-crows.—Suspend bright sheets of tin 
on tall poles, at proper distances, through your 
corn fields, and the crows will not disturb your 
corn, as the least wind causes. reflection that 
will prove as frightful to them as the explosion 
of gunpowder or the report of a gun. We have 
tried this plan for several years and never with- 
Out success,— American Farmer. 





Speak your mind when it is necessary, and 
hold your tongue when you have nothing to 
say. 

_— 

Let the slandered take comfort ; it is only at 

the fruit trees that the thieves throw stones. 


—_— 


Not less so is the! 


u “| thorized them to purchase in the coupty afore- 
they leave off feeding and obey the call; if} apt) 


—————— 


For “The Friend.” | rometer, thermometer, and tide register, and 
John Randolph's Emaneipated Slaves, | Which by a most ingenious contrivance, records 


- 6 ; . | Of itse > var ; change its severt he 
Dayton, Vhio, Seventh month 4th, 1846. | selt the The ch — its several de 
I noticed some time ago in “ ‘The Friend,” ener aa W ’e _maker is en on 
‘an account that Judge Leigh of Virginia, and | mauncey Warriner.—Late Paper. 
executor of John Kandolph’s will, had pur- | 
8 ur dd 0 le i N 2rce >O ty | : ° 
chased a large body of land in Mercer county | Mendicant Dog.—* | was travelling,” says 
lin this state, on which he intended to settle the | a REG “TI 5 . 
ro M, Blaze, “ina diligence. At the place where 
coloured people emancipated by said Randolph. | . | .y,, 2 
J | we changed horses | saw a good looking poo- 
At that time he had not made any purchase. ile d : 2 7 S 
’ dle dog, (chien caniche,) which came to the 
He went to see the country about one year ago, a" F 
k = d 5°? coach door, and sat upon its two hind legs, 
and in the Fifth month last he sent his son to| with the air of one beosi 5 
buy land; he succeeded in making some pur- | with the air of one begging for something. 
y . . ree, I ‘Give him a_ sou,’ said the postilion to me, 
chases, and le{t agents to buy for him; those 


, h Lenteniites tI jand you will see what he will do with it. [ 
ur > f » yy ss e | ° . « . * 
agents now have obtained sae emoant he 24-' threw to him the coin: he picked it up, ran to 


the baker’s, and brought back a piece of bread, 


—————_ 


said j—andthose coloured people, amounting lO! which he ate. This dog had belonged to a 
38U souls, passed through this place yesterday | poor blind man, lately dead: he had no master 
up the canal, on the way to their new homes, | and now begged alms on his own account.” . 
Bsa e it. — 
where | understand they are (all families) to) 70). Duper. 
be furnished with small tracts of land, as the | — 
dge sees proper to apportion it amongst them ; | 
land he intends to furnish them with provision® Ruins.—Ruins, in some countries, indicate 
until this fall come year, and tools of various | prosperity; in others, decay. In Egypt, Greece, 
kinds to commmence their business with in| and ltaly, they record the decline and fall of 
| felling the forest. Some fears are entertained | great empires; in England, Scotland, and 
as regards their welfare, as the white people | Wales, they mark abolition of feudal tyranny, 
seem to be very much against their coming | the establishment of popular freedom, and the 
amongst them ; but we hope no bad result will | consolidation of nationai strength. ‘The law- 
be experienced, but that they may be permitted | less power formerly dispersed among petty 
to enjoy their new homes in peace and quiet, chiefs is now concentrated in the legal magis- 
as the difficulties they must of course have to | trate. The elegant villa has succeeded to the 
encounter will be sufficient for them to over- | {rowning castle. Where the wild deer roamed, 
come. A Supscriper, | the corn now waves; the sound of the hammer 





—————_— 


- . 7 : cs a : j : 
To the foregoing interesting information, for | has drowned the war-cry of the henchman.— 
Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands. 


which we thank our Dayton correspondent, the 
following extract from one of our exchange | 


[Papers, may be suitably ene ties .| _ Diep, on the 25th of Sixth month, Hanxan Logan 

* John Randolph’s Slaves.—The Cincinnati | Surra, wife of the late James Smith, in the 69th year 
Chronicle of the Ist inst., says :—Main street | of her age, and for many years a minister of the Reli- 
this morning, presented a singular scene—one | Zious Society of Friends.—In the bloom of youth she 


| 


c ‘ dedicated herself to the service of her Creator, and 
which never before occurred here, and whic h | maintained a consistent, steady, and pious walk to the 
may not occur again. Just in front of our | close of life, when He, who had been her morning 


office, and occupying the centre of the street | light, was her evening star and song of rejoicing. 
for half a square, was a cloud of negroes— | Christian, charity, humility, simplicity, and fervent 
|men, women, and children—like a drove of | —— fer the welfare of the church were her char- 

. A cteristics in an eminent degree.—Though her life 
sheep coming to market. They were dressed | Was in many respects a prosperous one, she was per- 
in coarse cottons, apparently comfortable in| mitted to endure some very severe trials; these she 
bodily circumstances, aud walked along from bore with resignation, and we may believe that ander 
the river to the canal. ‘They were, in his life- | the sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit; they were in- 


. : Tis | strumental in working for her an enduring and eternal 
time, the slaves of the celebrated John Ran- | weight of glory. Not a cloud obscured the brightness 
dolph, of Roanoak. -They are of all ages and of her departure. Joyfully did she meet death, who 


| conditions—from the infant upon the breast, to | instead of being the King of Terrors, was to her the 

the old man tottering under the weight of age | herald of everlasting joy, the messenger of peace, of a 

idl labitdiiie: Tie ntiiidel ee tilisee | warfare accomplished, a victory won! Her Saviour 
De “J , “9 


. —— 7 was with her through the dark valley ; and we doubt 
three hundred and ninety-five in all. Whether | not that she has witnessed the falfilinent of the pro- 


they were all present, we are not informed, | mise, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
They had their baggage wagons along—and | thee @ crown of life.” 

all in all, had a comiortable appearance. They 
are to settle in Mercer county, Ohio.” 


—=>—— 

















, at his residence in Clinton county, Ohio, on 
the 28th of Sixth month, 1846, Tuomas Wuire, aged 
| near eighty-two years, formerly a member of Upper 


S I | Evesham Monthly Meeting, Burlington county, New 
Two very Ingenious Instruments have been Jersey. In the year 1821, he removed to the state of 


recently exhibited at Washington—the inven- Ohio, and settled within the limits of Centre Monthly 

tions of two citizens of New York. One is an| Meeting; where he remained a diligent and timely 

Astronomical machine, by F. A. Russell, de | attender of all our religious mectings, until a few 
be’ , ~ . . és , e 


. d ; letel d F ly | months before his death, when bodily infirmity ren- 
signed to show more completely and acc urately | dered him unable to attend. ‘The two last years of his 
all the systems ol the heavens, and all the mo- | life were spent much in quietness and retirement. On 


tions of our own solar system, at any and every | the 26th of the Sixth month, he had a light shock of 
season of the year. The other is styled the | the palsy; and two days after he died as one going 


; ‘ ‘ : into a sweet sleep, without a sigh or struggle ; so that 
Self-Acting Meteorogical Register, embracing | it might be compared to a shock of corn fully ripe 
in a machine the anemometer, rain gauge, ba- | that was gathered in due season. 














344 THE FRIEND. 





- "ae Ee cee te and deliberate sttenideretion of the meeting 
THE FRIEND. and with entire unanimity it was referred to 








* Second-day morning the 15th ultimo. A meet- | 


SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1846. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 





We have received information that both bo- | 


dies claiming this appellation, met at the usual | 
time at Newport, K. I., in the Sixth month. | 
The larger body occupied the ancient meeting- | 
house, of whose transactions no detailed account | 
has yet been furnished ; the smaller convened, 
the men at the Clarke street (Baptist) meeting- 
house, and the women at a Methodist house not 
far distant. 

Of the proceedings of the latter, we have re- 
ceived the following account from one of the 
members :— 

“ The meeting for discipline commenced on | 


} 


ing of ministers and elders having been held as 
usual on Seventh-day previous, 

“In the present peculiar position of this 
Yearly Meeting with respect to thesSociety at 
large, Friends were brought into much close 
and proving exercise, which resulted in the 
conclusion again to address epistolary commu- 
nications to those Yearly Meetings with which 
we have heretofore corresponded, although 
none have been received from them this year. | 
This course was adopted under a sense of the 
responsibility resting upon this small body, and | 
in the hope that the Great Head of the Church | 
will see meet not only to draw the hearts of 
His people in sympathy towards their afflicted 
brethren of the same honsehold, but that He 
will also mercifully open the way for an unity 
of action with all rightly concerned Friends in 
a faithful support of our primitive faith and| 
practice. 

“The state of Society as shown by the an- 











Efforts have been made by some heated po- 
liticians, to get the Indians to offer their ser- 


the Meeting for Suflerings, who were encour- | vices in the war against Mexico. The Indian 


|aged to labour as way should open for it, to 
|promote the abolition of this great national 
| iniquity. 

** The meeting, which was considerably lar- 
ger than last year, having brought its concerns 
to a close on Sixth-day afternoon the 19th, it 


concluded ; purposing to meet again at the usual | 


lime next year if the Lord permit.” 








| paper, ‘“* The Cherokee Advocate,” thus sensi- 


bly remarks on the occasion : 

“The Indians are not needed. They should 
not, then, be encouraged to go forth to war; 
they should be advised to stay at home, to cul- 
tivate habits of industry and contentment, and, 
forgetting the usages of warfare, to follow the 


‘path of peace. ‘The Indians should stay at 


home, snatch their numbers from extinction, 


The number of the 6 British Friend” to which } and endeavour to save them from the restless 


we referred last week, contains accounts of 
transactions in the late Yearly Meeting of Lon- | 
don, and also that of Dublin, several parts of | 


which we have marked for insertion. The 
extracts pertaining to the former must be de- 


| ferred to next week ;—in relation to the latter | 
we quote as below. With regard to the appa- | 


rent discrepancy between this statement, and 
the very brief one under the head of Dublin 
Yearly Meeting, inserted in our number of 13th 
ult., it may be well to mention, that the two 
letters then referred to for authority, were of a 
character which we had the best reason to con- 
sider as perfectly reliable. Our only wish in 


| the matter is that the truth should appear. 
The paragraph subsequently copied by us| 


from the ** London Friend,” it appears was in- 
correct in saying that Dublin Yearly Meeting 
declined to read the epistle from the larger body 
of Friends in New England. That epistle was 
received and read, though not replied to, 


and demoralized feelings which participating in 
war would be certain to create. Peace, mora- 
lity and industry alone can ‘make them happy 
and prosperous, and save them from extinction. 

*« We hope, therefore, that the Indians will 
be encouraged to keep aloof from the war.” 





Joseph W. Aldrich’s Mathematical, Classical 
and English School for Boys. 

This school will be opened at the N. E. cor- 
ner of Callowhill and Sixth streets, on the 31st 
of Eighth month next. The course of instruc. 
tion will be thorough and extensive ; and par- 


|ticular attention will be paid to the discipline 
and habits of the pupils. 


References. 
Dantret B. Smrru, Jeremran Hacker, 
Joun Extior, Urran Hont, 
Joun Farnum, Cuar.tes YARNALL, 
Isatan Hacker, Paut W. Newnatt, 
Epwarp YARNALL. 
Terms:—For common branches, $10 00 


“On Third-day morning (Fourth month 28th,) | per quarter of 11 weeks. For higher branches 


the state of Society, as deduced from the an- 
swers to the queries, was taken into considera- 
tion; and the result was the appointment of a 
committee to which the subject was referred, 
with a view to their bringing in a draft of such 


swers to the queries elicited much tender coun- | advices as might appear called for by the oc- 
sel and advice; the high and holy profession|casion. On the last day of the Yearly Meet- 
we are making was feelingly adverted to, and| ing, this committee brought in an Epistle to 
the duties and responsibilities of parents parti-| Friends in Ireland, which (with some very 
cularly brought to view in the right training up| slight alterations) was approved, and ordered 
of their beloved offspring; and a minute em-|to be printed and circulated among the families 


bracing these exercises of the meeting was sub-|of Friends. 


sequently prepared, and directed to be sent 
down to the subordinate meetings. 


“The evening was occupied by the reading 
of the epistles from London and from America, 


“The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings | addressed to this Yearly Meeting during the 
were read, showing the labours of that body | past year. Amongst the latter was one which 


for the preservation of the Society on its original 
ground of doctrine, and the regard they had 


was not read, and which excited more than or- 
dinary attention. It was submitted to the in- 


paid to the peculiar and distressing circum-|spection of three Friends, who reported that it 


stances in which Friends have been placed. | 


Their proceedings were satisfactory to the 
meeting. 

“It appeared by the report of the committee 
to visit subordinate meetings, that but four of 
the Quarterly Meetings out of eight have been 
sustained, The labours of the committee had 
been arduous, they having met in some places 


with harsh treatment, which they were enabled | should be respectfully returned, with a copy of 


to bear with patience and submission. In con- 
sideration of the situation of those Quarterly 
Meetings, and also of the stripped and lonely 
condition of many in various parts, a similar 





| . . . . . 
committee was appointed this year by entering | his unison with the views they hold, as being | 


had emanated from a number of persons call- 
\ing themselves the ‘New England Yearly 
Meeting of Friends,’ who had. lately seceded 
from the body, and formed themselves into a 
Yearly Meeting, and that it would be contrary 
to the good order established amongst us 
to receive their Epistle. ‘The meeting accept- 
ed this report, and directed that the Epistle 





the minute stating the reason of its rejection. 
One Friend, in good standing, expressed great 
sympathy with the Seceders in their peculiar 
position. ‘This sympathy seemed to arise from 


into a new nomination thereof in the meeting | in his opinion the genuine principles of the So- 


at large. 
“ The subject of slavery engaged the weighty 


ciety of Friends.” 


and languages, $12 50 per quarter of 11 
weeks, 

Residence No. 127 Arch street. 
Philada., Seventh mo, 1846, F 





Drep, on the 30th of Sixth month last, at her resi- 
dence in Bristol, Pa., Mary Hutme, widow of Samuel 
Hulme, in the 70th year of her age, an esteemed 
member and elder of Middletown Monthly Meeting.— 
Though diffident in the estimate which she made of 
her own religious attainments, she was one who gave 
evidence of being sincerely concerned for the support 
of the blessed cause of Truth, desiring to obey the 
Divine injunction, “Stand in the way and see, and 
ask for the old paths where is the good way, and walk 
therein.” For some time previousto her last illness, she 
had evinced an unusual exercise of mind, and a lun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness, expressing 
with much feeling her desire, “that the work of reli- 
gion might be fully perfected in her.” After she was 
taken ill and informed of her danger, she said, “that 
it did not alarm her;” “that she hoped she was not 
deceived, but felt quiet in mind;” “that she felt her- 
self poor and unworthy, depending for acceptance on 
the merits and mercies of her Redeemer.” After re- 
viving from a sinking turn, during which she appeared 
to be dying, her daughter inquiring if she felt peaceful, 
she replied, * Yes; my dependence is on Him who is 
able to support; if it were not for that, what should I 
do at such a time as this!” As the time of her de- 
parture drew near, she seemed clothed with great 
sweetness, and with a humbling sense of the goodness 
of her Heavenly Father, exclaiming, “Oh Lord, Thou 
hast bestowed many more favours upon me than I 
deserved !” “'The Lord is my refuge.” “It is good to 
have the mind centered on the Lord,” &c. On her son 
inquiring if she felt an assurance, she replied, “ Yes; 
if we only get to heaven that is all; do right, that you 
may mect me there ;” and thus sweetly and peacefully 
departed without a sigh, leaving to her deeply afflicted 
family thus deprived of her affectionate care and sym- 
pathy, the consoling assurance, that “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord,” 


